GIBRALTAR
At one moment Spain closed the frontier; at the next, she
opened it with all sorts of reservations. The difficulties over
passes were never ending. All sorts of fines were imposed
on those who worked in Gibraltar. The military and civil
authorities at La Linea were always at loggerheads, and our
negotiations with them became most difficult. At the same
time I am quite prepared to state that the country administered
by General Franco was much better administered than it had
been before the war. There was at any rate a system and,
although there were many delays through matters having to
be referred to Burgos, I always felt that we were dealt with
generously.
I was never privileged to meet General Franco, but I had
many dealings with him, and I shall always be grateful to him
for numerous matters in connection with Gibraltar, and especi-
ally for his consideration regarding the Royal Calpe Hunt.
Naturally the first winter of the war, and before Malaga fell,
we did not ask for permission to hunt in Spain but in both
my last seasons General Franco was good enough to grant
permission, and this will ever be gratefully remembered in
Gibraltar. It may be asked why I should stress the question
of hunting so much. It is for this reason: Gibraltar itself
is a very confined place. At times, especially during the
Levanter, it becomes very oppressive and this undoubtedly
affects people's energy; it is, therefore, good for people to get
right off the Rock and away into Spain. Polo, golf, bathing
and other amusements take place in Spain, but the Royal
Calpe Hunt, dating from the days of Wellington, has afforded
sport to almost the whole garrison and has been much appreci-
ated by all. During the first eighteen months of the war I
never went into Spain, and I know what it means to be con-
fined to the Rock. My alternative was to get off the Rock
in my yacht.
I do not know what the future may hold for Gibraltar, but
I like to think that before the war we were on such friendly
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